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PREFACE 


The present book is offered to the Coilege audience 
as a text in a specific branch of geography. In it 
an attempt is made to clarify racial distinctioris 
as they exist in the Pacific Ocean Area» If there 
is one consistent theme in this book, it is that 
physical anthropology cannot be divorced from cul- 
tural associations. 

In writing a book o£ this character it has 
been necessary to employ a number of technical 
tertus; the reader wil 1 find them defined in the 
Webster Collegiate Dictionary, 5th Bdition. 

References to ali sources from which material 
has been drawn are given in footnotes in the sec- 
tions in which specific data are mentioned* AI* 
though maay references have been consulted in the 
preparation of this volume, the author makes no pre- 
tense to have covered the entire 1iterature on the 
subject. Racas in the present volume are studied 
without implication of inferiority or superiority* 

In the finaneing of the work, the collection 
of data and preparation of the manuscripts, many per- 
sons have participated. The initial work of collec¬ 
tion was done vhile the author was a meraber of the 
United States Armed Forces, stationed in the 
Pacific Ocean Area. I am deeply indebted to my 
former co-worker and Department Head, Dr. Samuel 
E. Warren, who initiated me in geography. To him 
I wish to render here an expression of homage and 
appreciation. 
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Of the many assistants who helped with the 
tedious labor of checking and typing, special credit 
is given to Miss Stella Mae Thompson, Mrs, Ira Lee 
Nealy, and Miss Johnnie Ruth Bryant who typed the 
manuscript; Arthur D. Nettles, Jr,, Walter W, 

Gibson, Jr*, who checked and construetively criti- 
cized it, and Lieutenant Kenneth Hayden, who made 
geographical contribution. 

For specific advice and assistance concerning 
publication of the manuscript, I have a special rea- 
son to be grateful to Dr, Eugene S. Richards, as 
well as ray classes in Geography, for helping to do 
research on the subject. 

For a textbook to succecd as a teaching instru¬ 
menta it needs sympathetic handling by teachers who 
share its aims; but to aid them properly, it shouid 
have grown out of considerabis teaching experience 
along the lines it advocates. For any merit this 
book may possess, a large debt is owed to the in¬ 
strue tors who have worked with the writer over a 
period of time and have thrashed out problems of 
content and method with him. Of these, Jesse E. 

Gloster of the Department of Economics, Texas State 
University, has made numerous valuable suggestions. 
For the defects of the book only the writer is re- 
sponsibie. 

For help both general and specific, an insnense 
debt has accumulated to the writer's fiancee, Miss 
Laura Kate Campbell. 


Harry Joseph Vander, III 


September, 1956 
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Chapter 1 

NEW CALEDONIA 


The history of the colony and its immigration policy 
have resuited into important and social groups. 

They are: 

1. The French who have come in to develop the 
colony; 

2. The Indigenous Melanesions with their na¬ 
tive tribal customs and peculiar habits; 

3. The smal1 french penal population; 

4. The Javanese indentured laborers; 

5. The Tankinese indentured laborers; 

6. Small groups from otber islands in the 
Pacific.(1) 

Populat ion of New Caledonia on Janua .ry 1, 1941 
was whites 17,000; natives 29,591; Javanese and 
Tankanese indentured laborers 11,203; Javanese free 
residence 804; Tankanese free residents 302; Indians 
free residents 45; resident (mostly Japanese) 1,439 
(1227 tnen, 163 women). (2) 

The influence of tradition and customs are 
shown in that each racial group in the colony pre- 
serves its own individuality. Within each group 
there is respect for the French Government which is 

(1) Army Bulletin, A Survey of French Islands in 
the Pacific, 

(2) Sidney Reichenbach, All You Want to Know About 
New Caledonia, 1942. 
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at the head of affairs. The native people, the 
Javanese, and the Tankanese shov little capacity for 
self goverument. The Freach in Neu Caledonia, of 
course, belong to a self-governing nation uith much 
nationalistic spirit, moral stamina and fortitude. 
The French people do not go in for sports as much as 
the Amaricans, but there are several race courses 
in existence. Some of the other sports are boxing, 
cycling, football, and aquatic contests. There is 
a great contrast between the living conditions and 
horne environments of French, natives and laborers. 

Before uriting about Neu Caledonia and its 
Melanesians, it is perhaps best to give a fev de- 
tails about its position on the map, its size and 
its population. 

"Its nearest point to the Continent of 
Australia is roughly 800 nautical miles, 
while from Sydney to Noumea the distance 
is 1100 miles* Being to the East of 
Australia, Noumean time is exactly one 
hour in advance of Eastern Australian 
Standard time. Neu Caledonia is one day 
ahead of the U.S.A., as the International 
date line is crossed a little vest of 
Miduay. Wheu it is Tuesday in Noumea, it 
is Monday in the U.S.A. To obtain San 
Francisco time, deduct nineteen hours 
from Noumean time; for Neu York,deduct 
sixteen hours. For instance, uhen it 
is 1 P.M. Tuesday in Noumea, it is Mon¬ 
day 6 P.M. in San Francisco and 9 P.M. 
in Neu York. These times are geograph¬ 
ica lly correct, but there is a Federal 
Daylight Saving Lau in the U.S.A. which 
advances the time by one hour. Therefore, 
read 7 P.M. (instead of 9 P.M. for Neu 
York) and you have the time as registered 
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in the above roentioned cities as compared 

to Noumean time."(3) 

The Island of New Caledonia is cigar shaped, 
running from North-West to South-East with a total 
length of 400 kiloraeters (roughly 250 land miles). 
Its average width is 50 kilometers (30 land miles). 
From end to end, a chain of mountains divides the 
VJest Coast from the East Coast and a corral reef 
surrounda the whole of the Island. This barrler 
reef is, on the average, a distance of 10 miles 
from the shore{4) Corral can only survive in 
heavily salted vater, and so it is that wherever a 
river-mouth exists, a channel is crested by the 
fresh water currents findlng their way out to see. 
These channels through the reef are called passes 
and are as a rule deep and vide enqugh to allow 
large ships to go through.(5) 


A. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study is to achieve under- 
standing; analysis and classification are essential 
steps in the scientific process. It is imposslble 

to handle materiale and communicate meanings uniess 
some sort of classification on the basis of conmon 
charaeteristics is achieved.(6) 

In the insular realm known as New Caledonia 
just east of Australia, the native people qf this 
island live in a system of family reiationships 
strikingly different from our own. They are a 

(3) Army Bulletin, "A Survey of French Islands in 
the Pacific", 1942. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) New Caledonia lllustrated, Noumea, Imprimarles 
Riunies, 1942. 

(6) From the author’5 own observat ion. 
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primitive, a preliterate people* Hovever, their 
culture is not of the lowest order,{7) 

They are a black-skinned, wooley-haired people 
- classified physically under the Oceanic branch o£ 
the Negroid race (geographically remote and somewhat 
different anatomically from African Negroes). 

Strange as it may seem, a study of primitives 
is one of the most valuable avenues to an under* 
standing of society in general. In recent years 
sociology and cultural anthropoligy (ethnology) have 
come closer together and are now essentially one and 
the same Science,(8) 


B. FAMILY, AREA, SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Practically all of the nativas live in smail 
villages. These are circular, with tuo concentric 
rlngs of buildings* The inner ring consiste of 
storehouses and the other of dwellings, Both face 
toward the center. Between the tuo rlngs is the 
■"Street 11 ubere everyday living goes on. Within the 
inner ring of storehouses is a circular space which 
contains the chiefs hut, sometimes his storehouse, 
a burial ground, and a dancing ground* This is the 
area of public and festive life. Houses, except the 
Chiefs, are rather simi lar in siae and quality* The 
gardens are outside of the village.(9) 

Each vi1loge is owned by one sub-clan. It has 
its head man, comnonly the elder. If the sub-clan 


(7) Ibid. 

(8) The Family, by Joseph Kirk Folson, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc*, 1934, p. 4. 

(9) Author f s ovn observation. 
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is of high rank, the head man also has pouer over a 
whole district and Is called chief.(lO) 

In monogamous fami lies, husband, wife, and 
their younger children live together in a hut. 

Other relatives sometimes live vith them. 

The houses, garden land, livestock, and trees 
are ovned almost exclusively by the men vho inhabit 
or use them, and not by vonien of families as such* 

The typica1 dwelling house has a symmetrical 
steep roof of thatched materia1 which may extend to 
the ground, giving the entire structure the form of 
a triangular prism resting on its narrowest side, 
vith the tuo elevated sides slightly convex. The 
ground plan is thus rectangular vith entrance at one 
end under a gable* The dwelliag is built directly 
on the ground, vith a floor of beaten earth; it is 
one-storied and, except for a small ante-chamber, 
consists of one rootn, Water is carrled in vessels 
from a distance. Bathing is done out of doors* 

The school life is slmilar to that of the rural 
United States in that the teacher, a trained Indi- 
vidual or missionary, holds classes in a one-room 
structure made of the same materia1 as the dwelling 
places, vith makeshift furniture. Visits to this 
school made great impre&sions in that it vas found 
that the teacher, as veli as the students vere vith- 
out shoes; but he vas very veli learned so far as 
that environment vas concerned. All of the 1essons 
vere taught in the French language, which made it 
very fascinating* 


(10J Ibid 
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C. CHARACTER, ANALYSIS, AGE, SEX, CLASS, 

AND FAMILY. <H> 

There is llttle or no life-long specialization 
of labor, Life in New Caledonia is naturaHy very 
different frotn life in larger or more heavily popu¬ 
la ted countries, cut away as they are from the rest 
of the world. But the Island has lts fascination 
and, as a whole, the Caledonians live a happy and 
contented life. There are no poor people as the 
term is understood in large cities and they never 
have to contend vith the troubles of unemployment. 
The fact that really cold ulnters are unknown (it is 
never cold enough for snow to fall even in the tnoun- 
talns) eliminates oany hardships. 

The country people, real bushmen known there as 
"Bronssards" are, as a whole, a very fine type of 
man, brlnglng up their fani lies close to nature and 
broken to all hardships. The wife, or daughter, will 
shoot o deer or kill a pig, skin and prepare it as 
uell as any skilled man in the abattoirs. 

Love making or sexual intereourse takes pinee 
largely, among children. In the bush; aoong the mar- 
ried couples, in their dwellings. Privacy is always 
valued, but no speclal precautions are taken to pre- 
vent observatlon of the act by children. 

The "father 11 of a child is the mother*s husband, 
and helps her raise the child. Fre-marital pregnancy 
(though not intercourse) is shameful, and often lcads 
to the abandonoent of a girl by her fiance; even 


(11) Fron dlrect interviews with native Kanaka Island- 
ers, 1942. World War II kept the author two 
years on this Island. Most of his spare time was 
spent maklng observations that could be used in 
his classroota in the United States. 
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though he has becn the cause, As a natter of fact, 
pregnancy is a conparatively rare resuit of the free 
scxual relations before marriage, for some r easort 
unknown even to modera scientists. After marriage, 
fertility is desired, and actually quite adequate; 
but no child of a oarrled wotnan is attributed to any 
biologica1 father, even in cases of unknown adultery 
during prolonged absence of the social father. 

Harriage and divorce are subject to no higher 
legal control than indivldual «111^ the approval of 
the girl*s fanily ^ and sometimes an infores 1 group*s 
judgiaeat, Thcy oarry at an carly age, 

The unmarried men enjoy a lower social status 
and lesser econonlc advantages than the narried. 

Ko person remalns unmarried except because of pex¬ 
sona 1 unattractiveness or defectiveness. 

Wooen gain no econooic odvantage through uar- 
riage, but gain social status and supposedly the 
pover to have children, 

There Is no special class of prostitute*, 
though some men and wotaen are notor iously pore pro* 
niscuoua than others. 

Harriage botween persone of high and low rank 
is generally dlsapproved but not legally forbidden. 
There are certain despioed parish district whlch are 
endogamous as to the district; outsidera will not 
uarry into these dlstrlcts. The hlghest sub-cian 
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limits (12) its oarriages to two or not uore than 
three other sub-clans* Marriage with any relative 
closer than fourth degree (first cousin) is in¬ 
nor a 1 . 

Marriage vithin one 1 s own elati is condemned. 
Very few such cases occur, especially in one par- 
ticular clan; they are not annulled but regarded 
with conteopt, Marriage withla one's own clan is 
lopossible and unrecorded. Ali persons outside 
one's own clan, except for the endogamus rules 
stated abovej are pernissibie nates. 

The whole people is organized to exoganic sibs 
(clans and sub-clans). Meubers of one's own clan 
are regarded as kinsoen. A mn uses a different 
tero for a cale friend of another clan fron the one 
he uses for a kinsnan, His behavior toward wonen of 
his own clan is accoupanied by nuch decor up and 
taboo* 


Over-aggressiveness in sex is regarded as con- 
tenptible in either oan or wornn, but especially in 
vooan, Unusual success in love on the part of a nan 
if not achieved by aggressiveness but by uagic and 
personality, is envied and often leads to the jeal- 
ousy of other nen. 

Success in love affairs is attributed to the 


(12) There are four clans* The native conceive of 
ali hunan beings and spirlt3 as divided anong 
these four clans* To each clan also belong 
certain aninals, plants and natura1 objects* 
The clans are special rather than religious 
divisions. Totenic aninals are not associa- 
ted with food taboos* The sub-clans are nor e 
strictly exogauous than the clans* Each sub- 
clan has a definite rank. Altogether there 
are five or six categories of rank. 
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use of systens of love magic rather than personali- 
ty, ability or appearence. 

In ali sex relatione gifts are given by the 
mari to the voman. In marriage, his assistance to 
his vife and in the care of children is deemed a 
payment for his sex privi leges. Yet # sexual rela* 
tions are mutually desired and mutuaIly satisfying. 
The gifts and Services f rendered by the man to the 
woman serve as symbola rather than economic motives 
to induce the voman to sex rela tions. 

True sexual perversione y as distinguished from 
erotic preliminary acts, are rare, and are regarded 
vith arnus ement rather than horror. 

There are defective and unattractive persons f 
older womerij etc., with vhom intercourse is regarded 
as disgusting and impossibie* 

The sex motive is completely absent in dancing 
and decorative art. Certain petty arts (making of 
string figures) are frankly sexual in their syrabol- 
ism. Several folk tales deal uith sexual incidente 
and some vith lncest. Art and folklore do not fune* 
tion as sublimatione of repressed sex desire in 
genera1 > but of specific sex repressions such as 
incest taboos and adultery taboos. 

There is a great deal of sexual conversion and 
ribald joking, even ubere both sexes are present, 
but there are circumstances under vhich this must 
be restrained or refined in terms, as in the pres- 
ance of people of rank. Persona1 reference to the 
sex life, llcit or illicit, of those present, is 
usually improper and insuiting. 

1 really call the ena ter ia 1 revleved on the 
previous pages a long parade of family "phenomena. 11 
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One vrould question "What is a phenomenon? I could 
very well use the definition that a if Phenoinena'* is 
a real world as it appears to the senses* I can 
call the mater ia 1 that exists in thls paper f 'phe- 
nomena" because, relatively speaking, they are 
things on the levei of concrete sense observation 
rather than of abstraction and reasoning. It may 
be fun sometimes to merely observe; but my main 
purpose «as to understand a portion of our vorld, 
to manage it 30 that I would not seem ae i£ I «ere 
prying into persona1 affairs. 

Not too many soldiers «ho vere stationed in the 
Pacific Islands did personally observe the phenonena 
that I have referred to, yet I do hope that I have 
been able to give through mere words, a fairly ac¬ 
curate picture of the iife of an island group, How- 
ever, «hen people use words to comcmnicate conccpts, 
there is a danger of misunderstanding and contro- 
versy* 
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Ch apter It 

AUSTRALIA 


The continent of Australia today has about 60,000 
full-blooded aborigines in existence. Most of these 
are found in the northern coastlands with the great- 
er population in Western Australia which is, inci- 
dentally, furthest away from the white inhabitant» 
of the continent. The Australian "blackfellov’' is 
only so-called black, but is actually chocoiate 
brown, He is beiow the average height of an Eng- 
lishman, has strong wavy hair and a well developed 
jet black beard, whiskers, and mustache, While the 
average cephalic index for an Australian skull is 
74, the range in the living subject is from 80*5 to 
66*6.(13) 


The cephalic index is the breadth of the 
skull expressed as a percentage of the 
length. The chief point of measurement 
is the center of the brow (between the 
eyebrovs), The skull length is measured 
with callipers between the center of the 
brow and the extreme back of the skull, 
where the point which gives the maximum 
length is chosen. The head-breadth is 
the maximum width in a transverse direc- 
tlon wherever it occurs. It is usually 
slightly above and behind the tips of 
the ears. 


Cephalic index - 


Max. Breadth 
Hax, Length 


X 100 


(13) Encyclopedia Britannica,vol* 2, pp. 714-715. 
1939 ed* 
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Exaraple: 


160 

187 


X 100 « 86 


which uouid represent a nonna 1 Index for an Al¬ 
pine* (14) 

The eyebrow rldges are heavy, the nose has its 
root set deeply and is distinctly broad, There are 
great variatioris which have been regarded as evi- 
dence of admixture or of the survival of the inter¬ 
media te and generalized characters of a really 
primitive nature.(15) Blood tests reveal two dis¬ 
tinet blood groups, and there are grounds for 
thinking that, in the very distant past, at least 
tuo streams of iDimigrants met and fused, one of them 
being akin to elements surviving in the south of 
India, Ceylon, and the Halay peninsula, and Indo- 
nesia. It is of interest also that the blood groups 
are much the same as those in Nor times t Europe, in¬ 
dicat ing a submergence of an Australoid type at the 
margin of the vorld opposite to Australia*(16) 

The Australian tribe is a group distinguished 
from its neighbors by possessing a distinet language 
a tribal name, and inhabitation of a defined terri¬ 
tor y. Here and there groups of contiguous tribes 
vere and are more or less loosely allied so that the 
present tribal organization may be due to gradual 
disruption of once larger comminities. No trace can 
be found of any real combination or cohesion, and it 
is thought that the association may be of a modern 
and temporary nature.(17) 


(14) Thomas G. Taylor, Environ ment, Ra ce and Migra 
tion, University of Toronto Press, Toronto 
Canada, 1949 ed., pp. 57-58. 

(15) Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 2, pp. 714-715, 

1939 ed. 

(16) IMd 

(17) Ibid 
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Each tri.be cuusiats uf a number of exogamic 
totemic clans which, generally are matrilineal in 
the east and patriiineal in the west. In all tribes 
marriage ia betveen persona vho stand in a certain 
relation of consanguinity. In one type, the man 
marries a woman who is the daughter of his mother's 
brother } (ma terna1 uncle) ; while in the other type e 
roan marries his second eousin. The Australlan Sys¬ 
tem displays an intense recognition of actual rela- 
tlonship by consanguinity. Both typee are found in 
the proxiciity, but the latter (in which the marriage 
of first cousins is impossible) is more common. 

Each tribe, with rara exceptions, is primarily di- 
vided into tvo halves (moieties) which are again 
divided into two or four sections. The primary 
divisinn prohibits the marriage of brothera and sis- 
ters and of parents and chlldren, but allows the 
marriage of first cousins as well, The status of 
headman, within certain limits is hereditary in one 
or tvo cases i in the generality of tribes the older 
men exercise authority by virtue of their magical 
power.(18) 

The exogamic system^ with variations in details, 
is universally bound together with beliefs that 
every person is the re-incarnation of some former 
individuaand that the identity of the human an- 
cestor merges into the tot em animal. There are 
complicated initiation rites for the various tribes. 

The men of the tribes subject themselves to such 
rites as extraction of teeth, head-biting^ tossing 
the novice into the air, fire-ceremonies , etc., 
while the wooen have initiation rites analogous to 
those of the men, but fewer in number and less 
elaborate. The purpose of the rites for the men is 
to establish the authority of the elders, to incul- 


(10) Ibid 
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cate self-restraint and manliness, and to bring 
about a progressive revelation of the tribal 
secrets, (19) 

In the category of the sacred, the powerfui, 
the worshipful, the awful, and the magical, are in- 
cluded ali the forces which sustain and stabilize 
Australian society; ali the ideas, beliefs and 
praetices which express the attitude of society in 
that level toward the material of religion* Beliefs 
as to the physical, physiological nature of man, as 
to the nature of the world in which and by which he 
lives, are preserved in complieated myths, legends 
and rituals recorded by many observers* Man shares 
llfe with other creaturas and is akin to them, and 
is therefore constrained to behave toward them as 
sharers of a common llfe. In the medley of beliefs 
there is great variation, with a conmon plan in 
which here and there appears the beliefs in a Crean¬ 
tor, Diety, Sanctity, Power, Authority in Man, also 
in objects fabricated or adorned or modified by man. 
These sacred objects are made of wood or stone, and 
vary in length and shape.(20) One such object is 
known as a bullroarer, and is used in religious 
rites. It is a slat of wood tied to a leather thong 
and is whirled to give intermittent roaring sounds* 

An important class of rites is performed for 
the welfare of the totem - animal, or piant, and is 
customarily held when there is promise of the ap- 
proach of a good season. As a rule, the headman or 
director of ceremonies is required to partake cere- 
monially of the piant or animal, thus partly breaking 
the holiness rule by which he can acquire its virtue 
for himself. Others, not members of the same totemic 
are then free to use the piant or animal. Co~oper- 


(19) Ibid 

(20) Ibid 
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tion of this nature throughout the group brings the 
constituent clans together because of social value 
and economic importance.(21) 

So great is the variety of detail of the black- 
fellow f s activities over this great area that no 
universa L stat ement can be made vitii safety* There 
are at least six entirely different methods of 
treatment, each of which is found in other parts of 
the world; five or six initiation ceremonies; three 
distinet tnethods for fire-making while the distinet- 
iveness of art and craft Work shows an endless 
capacity for variatiori and invention, within veli 
defined and narrow limits imposed by the physica1 
environment and the long isolation of the country 
fronj externa1 contacts. There have been movements, 
combinations, dispersions, recombinations, varia* 
tions, changes of interest and environment, and 
changes of stress. Whatever helps to denote the 
group and to distinguish it effectively from other 
contigous group9, has received emphasis, and has 
disturbed the balance of ideas, of customs which 
strange and complicated as they now are - represent 
undoubtedly the outcome of interna1 stresses and 
strains, as well as the contacts with external agen- 
cies and f as the legend coranent among them indicate, 
are far from the earliest order.{22). The range of 
variatioris is ultimately liroited, but within those 
limits the Australian black-fellow has achieved much 
by his native ingenuity. 

As a resuit of the clash between the two types 
of culture the primitive type has crumbled away 
vherever there are large numbers of Europeans, The 
Tasmanian died out by 1876, and there seems little 
doubt that they contained a very large proportion 


(21) Ibid 

(22) Op. Cit. 
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of Negrito blood. They entered Australia long be- 
£ore the Australoids, and were gradually thrust off 
the mainland. There are close ethical relatives of 
the Australoids in Celebes (Toala) and Perak (Sakai), 
vhile the Veddahs of Ceylon and many millions of the 
PreDravidians tribes of Southern India are racially 
very close. The tone Negroes of Melanesia did not 
enter Australia; nor did the later Nesiot and Poly- 
nesians tribes* These however > build up the Maori 
tribes in the adjacent islands of Uew Zealand. 
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Chapter IJI 

PHfLIPPINE IS LAN OS 


The populat ion by the 1939 census vas 16,000,303, a 
gain of more than 4,000,000 over the 1928 census. 
Cebu remains the most popular province and is the 
most densely populated. The population of the other 
leading proviaces vere: Leyte 915,853; Negroes Oc¬ 
cidental 824,858; Xlialo 744,022; Pangasinan 
742,475; Samar 546,306; Bohol 491,608; Rizal 
444,395; and Batangas 442,034. 

The nationalities of the population vere: 
Philippiae, Chinese, Japanese, United States Spanish 
German, British, Russian, French, Dutch, and other 
nationalities not reported, Occupations are repre- 
sented by agricuIture, domestic and persona1 
service, professional Service, public Service fish- 
ing, forestry and hunting, mining and quarrying, 
manufacturing, mechanical, industrial, transporta- 
tion and communication, clerical and trade. Three 
mi11ion nine hundred tue1ve thousand vere listed as 
1iterate and four mi11ion five hundred forty-six 
thousand four hundred ninety-six as illiterate.(23) 

Leading authority on Philippine ethnology has 
recognized no less than forty-three distinet 
ethnographic groups, speaking eighty-seven languages 
and dialects. Except a small nurnber of forest and 
mountain dwellers of Negrito, Negroid, or undeter- 


(23) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, 17, P. 727, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. 
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mined stock a very large majority of the Filipino 
people belong to one great racial group, the 
Malays*(24) 

From the ethnological standpoint, however, the 
outstanding fact about the Filipino people is not 
diversity, but homogeneity.(25) 

During the American Regime, the Government of 
the Philippines has recognized two major groups of 
inhabitante, the Christians and the non-christians; 
these count more heavily than the other groups. It 
has been the policy of the Philippiae state to pre- 
pare the non-christian people of the island for 
equal citizenship in a demoeratic Philippine state. 

There is enough confidence in the political 
capacity of the Filipinos to believe that if future 
circumstances make possible the maintenance of a 
stable, independent Philippine state } they will 
ultimately reach reasonably satisfactory Solutions 
for their minority problems* 

The three groups: the Visayans, the Tagalogs, 
and the Llocanos are separated from each other by 
distance and natural barriers of seas and mountains, 
and further divided by the conditions of the past. 
The dis-similarities are noticeable to the ordinary 
observer. 

All toldj there is little room for doubt that 
the Philippine possessos the basic elements from 
which nations are created. There have been short- 
coraings in the Spanish tutilage of the Filipino 
people that has been unfavorable in many 


(24) Hayden, Joseph Ralston, The Philippines. A study 
in National Pev el opmen t, McMillan Co., New York, 
1942. 

(25) Ibid. 
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rcspects for rapid development. Spaniards and 
Filipinos may have failed to always maintain high 
Standard© .(26) 

American© should be ever avare that co-opera- 
tion of the Spanish trained Filipino leaders, with 
diminishing American supervision, has carried on 
the goverrunent of the Philippines for the last 
forty years*(27) 

After ali, in view of the politica! and social 
heritage of the Filipino people, the surprising 
thing is not that divergence from the American 
stand has been so great, but that it has been so 
sliglit. The success of the Filipino-American gov- 
e minent of the Philippines, as well as some of the 
failures, must be attributeti, in part, to the three 
centuries of Western political experience which the 
Filipino people, especiaily their leaders, have en- 
joyed before the United States appeared on the 
scene* 


Racially, the population in 1939 was listed 
as foilows: brown, Negrito, Caucasian, American 
Negro, and mixed» The term "Filipino" in Spanish 
times meant the same as creole; i.e., an island 
native of Spanish descent. The Malay natives 
vere knovn as Xndios. The term was disliked by 
the latter, and after the anti-Spanish revolution 
the name "Filipino" was generally accepted, 

The aborigirtes of the archipelago were the 
Negrites (small blacks), kin to the Australian 
blacks, Papuans, etc. Their number has been 
greatly reduced by Malay eonquests and inter- 
marriage - so that the 1939 census reported on iy 


(26) Ibid. 

(27) Ibid* 
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a few spealcing the "Hegrito" language. Many other 
of Negrito blood use other dialects, They are 
found in Zambales (Spanish word zambal means a cross 
between a Negro and an Indian), Pampanga, the Luzon 
mountains and even in the Bisayas and Mindanao,(2C) 

The Malay Filipinos are of the same race as 
those inhahiting the islands to the south, from 
which the former iuaigr^.ted in prehistoric times; 
there is 1inguistic evidence of an affinity with the 
Malagassy of Madagascar and stili more of at least 
a strong Indian influence dating from a very early 
period, That these Malay imnigrants apparently came 
from different islands in the south accounts for the 
distinet 1inguistic and ethnic groups represented by 
their present day descendants, Tagalog is the 
national language, None speak English.(29) 

The Mores of Mindanao and islands to the south 
are different from the rest because of their reli- 
gion, They are a var life group. The Spaniards 
have been unable to subdue them. The United States 
has sent expeditions to subdue them, They are 
skilled in the oanufacture of brassware and wea- 
pons, weaving and woodearving.(30) 

The mountain people are the most promising of 
the Philippine inhabitants. The people live in an 
environment favorable to a more vigorous type, 
Foremost of these are the Ifagao, who are famous for 
their successful though primitive agriculture, their 
social structure and animistic beliefs• The Igorts 
are another interesting mountain group who long an- 
ticipated the modern United States miner, The 


(28) Encyclopedia Britannica, op, cit. 

(29) Encyclopedia Britannica, op, cit, 

(30) Encyclopedia Britannica, op. cit. 
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Bontoks are the most advanced o£ this troup. They 
have been recently under the influence of the Epis- 
copalian missionaries* Another mountain group, the 
Tinggians, have made use of irrigation extensively, 
The exact number of these folk has not been given 
by the census for nearly all of thera speak another 
language, different from their native dialect. 

Chinese contact is the source of far more ◦£ 
its culture than is generally suspected. Chinese 
confcrol a large portion of the retail business and 
a large part of the Wholesale, They are law-abiding, 
patient 3 and vili endure much in the way of discrim- 
iaatinn and oppression in order to conduct their 
bus iness * 
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Chapter IV 

ISLANDS OF NEW ZEALAND 


The Dominion of New Zealand is composed of four is- 
lands, North, South, Stewart, and Chatham Islands. 
The total area of the Dominion is reported to be 
approximately 103,934 square miles* 

North Island vas the first site of the Maori 
tribes' communi ties. Archeological discoveries and 
ancient Maori legends have described earlier settle- 
ments of a primitive peoples* These "true" aborig- 
ines, the Maori tribe invaders called Moriori or 
"inferior people."(31). They seem to have been 
driven to South Island and later to Chatham Island, 
Here the last died in 1933 of a natura1 death. 

The Maori tribes are of Polynesian descent, 

The Polynesians have inhabited the islands of the 
Pacific from Havaii in the North, Samoa in the West, 
Easter Island in the East, and North Island in the 
South* 

According to Taylor(32) the Polynesians stem 
from races who originally inhabited the south-east 
of Asia. During their occupations of south-east 
Asia they became expert navigators* Later they vere 


(31) Freeman, 0, W, Geography of the Pacific, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc*, N.Y., 1951. 

(32) Taylor, Griffith, Environment, Race and Migra- 
tion, The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Canada, 1949. 
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forced out of Asia by the Mongolians and abandoned 
the continent and spread out to the aast and south 
as far as Easter Island and Melanesian Isles. 
Taylor f s second migration zone puts the Polynesians 
as far south as North Island, New Zealand, As more 
waves of these invaders came to New Zealand, those 
already occupying this land were driven to the 
south. The aborigines, probably of Papuon origin, 
were driven to South Island and Chatham Island. 

The adaptation and adjustment to the climatic 
conditions prevailing in New Zealand for these 
Polynesian people from a warmer climate is quite 
remarkable. Clothing, weapons, dwellings and agrin¬ 
culture all show the influence of a colder environ- 
ment in developing energy and stamina.(33) These 
adjustments they seem to have made fairly quickly 
and successfully. They learned how to build more 
substantial dwellings, make warmer clothing, and 
use new types of food* The Maori houses are fre- 
quently set on the ground and are for the most part 
elaborately carved. n They are oblong in shape, with 
low side walls, gabled ends, one small doorway, a 
window aperture placed in the end near the door, 
and both the two latter opening out on a wide 
veranda* Inside they are, from the absenee of 
light and ventilation, dark and stuffy; but the 
closely woven thateh of the roof and walls exclude 
draughts and make them snug and cozy. n In cach 
village there is a large assembly house which is 
built with great ceremony and the sacrifice of a 
human victim.(34) Being great warriors, the Maori 


(33) Wood, G. L., McBride, F., The Pacific Basin , 
Oxford University Press, Me Ibo ume , Australia, 
Rev. Ed. 1950. 

(35) Havemeyer, Loomis, Ethnography , Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1929, p, 215. 
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var God receives the heart, liver, and scalp of the 
first slain in a battle. 

Since the Maoris did not have knowledge of 
metals frota which to make weapons, they used young 
saplings for the shaft and flat-poiuted tips wrap- 
ped to the shaft by leather or strong vines. Other 
weapons were elubs, flat and oblong. After the 
European invasion, the Maoris started to use mus- 
kets and gun powder. This introduction of new 
weapons soon lead to a severe loss of native in¬ 
habitante, Almost a quarter of the total popula- 
tion vas lost within twenty years of warfare. 

Only one of the Polynesian food plants, kumara 
(sweet potato) could be extensively grown, and even 
thatj not everywhere. The local ferti root suppiied 
a new and important, though much less palatable, 
source of food, Pigs and chickens had not been 
brought, though dogs had, and there no native mam¬ 
ma ls to serve as a food supply. Fish hovever, vas 
abundant, in lakes and rivers as well as in the 
sea.(35) 

The local flax supplied a fiber from which 
warm garments could be made; the Maoris learned to 
dress and weave it skillfully and evolve many hand- 
some types of garment.(36) Garments vere deco- 
rated vith feathers of native birds. 

Many Maori art foms, in eommon vith their 
cuitura1 forms generally are closely related to 
these found in Central Polynesia; but there are 
numerous local developments. Maori art is pre- 
dominantly curvilenear, making Xavish use of the 


(35) Belshaw, Horaee, New Zealand, University of 
California Press, Los Angeles, 1947, p, 51. 

(36) Ibid. p. 51, 
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splral and the stylized humari fi gure. As decora¬ 
ti ve art it is good by any Standard, and the artist 
was held in high esteem in Maori society.(37) 

Essentially the Haori are believed to have 
lived in hartnony with the region and to ha ve al- 
tered its pristine character little if at all* The 
major aIteration to the environment was the ciear- 
ing of the forests, temporary fish weirs, extin- 
guishing of the moa (native bird), and perhaps 
selective hunting which changed the character of 
the avifauna in reducing the numbers of other 
flightless birds, The use of the soil was limited 
to slight agricultura activity, at least not enough 
to change the soli characteristics in any one 
area.(36) 

According to Haddoti, (39) the Polynesians ha ve 
straight to wavy hair; skin varies froo that of a 
South European to light brown; tali stature, 67 - 
3/4 inches; the average cephalic index is 82.6, but 
dolichocephaly and mesocephaly are widely spread in 
Polynesia; face elliptical, cheek-bones fairly 
prominent; nose prominent, soraetimes convex, most 
often straight, The Polynesians are difficult to 
place, as they are a composite people; on the whole 
they may be regarded as mainly of Nesiot and Proto- 
Malay origin, but the f, Mongoloid element is very 
brachycephalic; some have a Melanesian strain. 


(37) Ibid. p, 51-52, 

(38) Clark, Andrew H, The Invasion of New Zealand 
by People, Piant s and Animals, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 1949, p, 44, 

(39) Haddon, A, C., The Races of Man and Their 
Distribution, The MacMillan Company, New York, 
1925, p.35. 
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Chapter V 


THE ISLAMD OF NEW GUINEA(40) 


The island o£ New Guinea and its island-clusters, 
together with those adjacent island-groups, o£ 
which the principal are the Louisiades and the 
Torres Straits Islands , is a region o£ considerable 
racial and cultura1 diversity. The territory of 
New Guinea, is incompletely surveyed ethnologica1- 
ly; therefore, our knowledge is comparatively 
slight. 

Although there is considerable variety of 
racial type, the inhabitants of New Guinea belong 
almost entirely to the ulotrichous (frizzy-haired), 
branch of mankind. The principal varieties are the 
Negritos, the Papuans, and the Melanesians. The 
only typical Negritos that have been found in New 
Guinea are the Tapiro at the source of the Mimika 
river in the Snow mountains of Dutch New Guinea and 
the Peseehem. The Malfula, the Kai, and some 
others have probably a Negrito e1ement. 

The Papuan, the dominant stock in New Guinea, 
is dark, of short stature, and generally long 
headed* Evidently Papuan man occupied not only New 
Guinea, but also Melanesia in very early times, 
with later migrations from Indonesia having on the 
whole less racial than cultural effects. The Mel- 
anesian element in New Guinea is certainly compara- 
tively recent, and appears to be a mixture of Papuan 
with Indonesian and Proto-Malay, a mixture which 
may in part have taken place in Indonesia. The 
Melanesian influence is strongest in the north and 
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north-eastern Coastal regions; and on the south- 
eas t coast of Fapua the immigrant nature of this 
Malanesian type is ciear* 

Taking the whole New Guinea area, and working 
from east to west, some of the principal cuiture- 
areas (or tribes where they exist) may be anumer- 
ated. Belonging to New Guinea rather than Australia 
we have the islands of Torres Straits with a well 
developed and distinctive culture. Two groups on 
the mainland between the Fly and the Dutch boundary 
may be mentioned; the Tugeri, partly in British but 
mainly in Dutch territory where they are knovm as 
Marind-Anira (their narae for themselves), and the 
Kiwais. A culture of which little is known occurs 
in the neighborhood of Lake Murray, between the 
Strickland and the Fly; and between the Fly and 
the Aramia, we have a tribe, the Gogodora, contain- 
ing many distinctive characteristics. In the gulf 
of Papua, from a little West of the Kikani river to 
Cape Possession, four main groups are distinguished 
by Dr. Haddon-Kerewa, Urama, Homan and Elema, and 
far from the coast on the upper waters of the St. 
Joseph river the Mafulu shows distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, physically and culturally, To the east 
of these Papuam districts we meet the farthest 
westward extensiori of Jfelanesian-speaking people, 

There are two main groups of these Papuo- 
Melanesians; the Western Papuo-Melanesians, the 
Rono, Mekeo, Meto, and others; and the eastern 
Papuo-Melanesian or Massin inhabiting the eastern 
extremity of New Guinea and the islands heyond, 
including the whole of the Louisiades except, pos- 
sibly the island of Rassel, the inhabitants of the 
north coast. Melanesian-speaking peoples give way 
for awhile to Papuan-speaking peoples, sueh as the 
Orokavia. 

In the territory of New Guinea (excluding the 
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Bismarck Arehipelago), the Bukau, Huon gulf and the 
adjoinicig Jabim are Melanesian in culture, while 
Tami of the neighbouring islands seem to be fairly 
pure Melanesian. 

Farther norCh the Kai, who inhabit the Ravlin- 
sor and Sattelberg ranges, are Papuan vith Pygmy 
admixture. Both Fapuan-speaking and Melanesian- 
speaking people occur along the coast farther north 
and vest. Flourishing cultures occur on the Sepik 
river, and something is known of the Geelvink bay 
district, where Melanesian-speaking people occur. 

On the west coast ve find Papuans on the Mimika 
river, and at the headwaters of this river are the 
Tapiro Pygmies.(40) 


(40) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 16, pp* 29fi- 
299, 1949 ed. 
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Chapter VI 

THE MARIANAS ISLANDS 


The Marianas were first made knovn to the Western 
world by Mage11an, who discovered the islands on 
March 6, 1521, after his hazardous voyage aeross 
the Pacific* The island chain vas christened in 
honor of St. Lazarus, but before sailing away 
Magellan changed the nane to "Las Is la s de Las 
Ladrones" (The Xsles of the Thieves), After the 
ships had anchored, the natives had come crowding 
aboard, taking everything that could be carried 
away. Eventually this led to bloodshed, beginning 
the modern history of the Marianas with a violence 
that eventually aImost terminated the native popu¬ 
lat ion. (41) 

According to Freeman, the Marianas were occu- 
pted by the Charaores, a raee of Mongoloid stock 
but of obscure origin.(42) They were described by 


(41) Freeman, Otis W., Geography of the Pacific, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. V. 1931. 

(42) Antonio Pigafetta, who sailed with Magellan, 
kept a Journal of the voyage, abstracta of 
which are stili available. Magellan's per- 
sonal Journals have been lost. 
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Pigafetta(43) as having "black beardes and blake 
Keare on theyr heades which they veare longe downe 
on theyr vastes» They are of the same stature that 
we are, and veli made, of coloure lyke vnte an 
olyue. Theyr women are veli fauoured vith blacke 
and thick heare on theyr heades reachynge to the 
grownde* f, (44) 

Specifically when, by vhat route, and from what 
area the ftrst Inhabitants of the Marianas came, is 
unknovn. Study of thelr cuitura1 traits as reported 
by early voyagers indicates that the ancestors of 
the Chamorres probably came from the Malayan area, 
that their movement vas late ln the Pacific migra¬ 
ti ions, and that they moved by vay of Western 
Micronesia and perhaps the Philippines, Some racial 
elements may have also been added by vay of the is- 
land routes from Japan, At the time of discovery, 
the natives practiced a gardenirtg, fishing, and 
collecting economy* Evidence of thelr material cul¬ 
ture includes neolitic stone tools, bone implements, 
pottery, and the fl latte," double rovs of capped pil- 
lars, vhich are believed to have served as supports 


(43) Edward Arber, editor, f, A Briefe Declarat ion of 
the voyage or navigation made aboute the vorlde. 
Gathered ovt of a large Booke vrytten hereof 

by Master Antonie Pyfaffetta Vincentine, Knyght 
of the Rhodes and one of the companye of that 
vyage in which, Ferdinando Magalines a Portu- 
gale (Whom sume caule Magellanus) vas generali 
Capitayne of the nauic," The First Three Eng- 
lish Books on America (7 1511-1555, Being 
chiefly Translations etc,, by Richard Eden, 
Archibald Constable & Co., 1895, p, 254* 

(44) Op. cit. 
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for houses and canoe sheds*(45) 

Today no pure-blooded Chamorres remain, and 
their culture has been profotmdly altered. The 
native peoples are a mixture of many strains, chief- 
ly Spanish and Filipino, but also German, Japanese 
and American, with traces of other nationalities 
added during the whaling days. In the long period 
of Spanish rule, acculturation brought many changes 
in the native manner of living. Some original cul¬ 
ture forms such as language have persisted, and 
certain personality traits remain. American ideas 
have been strong on Guam. In the Other Marianas, 
German rule was belief and left little cultural im- 
print, The Japanese sought to reshape native atti- 
tudes and habits to fit into the socio-economic 
structure established on the isiands, with coloni- 
zation and comnercial development. The natives 
became a minority group surrounded by the Japanese 
and an imported culture, but the total amount of 
influence was small. Throughout the Mariana area, 
the pattern of life is stili basically a combination 
of Spanish and native elements* 


(45) Thompson, Laura, ri The Native Culture of the 
Mariana Isiands," Bernice F, Bishop Museum 
Bull. 185, p. 12, Honolulu, 1945* 
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Chapter VII 

THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The aborlginal Hawaiians were sometimes called Kana¬ 
ttas frora a Hawaiian wotd ,r kanaka t ’ meaning '‘man, 11 
They are members of the Malayo-Polynesiau race; and 
probably settled in Hawaii in the lOth century hav* 
ing migrated frora Samoa, 'Taihiti and Marquesas. 
Their skin is reddish brown compared to tarrtish cop- 
per. Their hair is dark brown or.black, straight, 
wavy or curlyj thin beard, broad face and less 
prominent profile. Their eyes are large and ex¬ 
pressive, nose a little flattened, thick lips, teeth 
excellent in shape and pearly white* Their skull 
shape is different frora that of most people* Most 
of them are of moderate stature, but the chiefs and 
women have been reraarkable for their height and a 
weight of 400 pounds is not unusual* Their corpu- 
lence was due not alone to over-eating, but to an 
aImost purely vegetable diet. To be stout was an 
ideal of feminine beauty. A system of massage, the 
lomi-lomi, was used by the nobles to produce super¬ 
ior physiques* Contrary to the beltef in bad ef- 
fects of inbreeding among the upper classes, mar- 
riage was aImost entirely between near relatives 
(which has changed soraewhat now). 

An early English missionary, Reverend Eliis 
Williams, gave the following description of the 
natives of Hawaii. The inhabitants of these islands 
are considered physieally, araongst the finest races 
in the Pacific, who are very much like the New 
Zealanders in stature, and in their well-developed 
muscular limbs. They have less tatooing on their 
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bodies. They are hardy and mere industrious than 
those living near the equator. This is due to their 
climate and the sterility of the soil. They must 
depend upon the cultivation of the ground for the 
yam, the arucij and the sweet potato, their chief 
articles of food. They manifest considerable intel- 
lectual ability* Their moral character vas not 
superior to the other islanders except when influ- 
enced and improved through Ghristianity, Foreigners 
had introduced intemperence and licentiousness among 
them. Polygamy prevailed among the chiefs and 
rulers, and women vere subject to ali the humi1ia- 
tions of the taboo system, uhich kept them subjected 
to many privations and socially inferior to the other 
sex. They practiced infanticida to some cxtent and 
the children destroyed were usually females. Idol- 
atry was practiced to a lesser degree than by the 
Tahitlans. They worshipped supernatural beings vho 
were supposed to live in the volcanoes and direct 
the action of the fires which were present there at 
all times. Human sacrifices were made and presented 
to the spirits supposed to be residing in the vol- 
canoes and who supervised their action, especially 
during eruption. In referring to their future state, 
it was undefined but fearful. The lower orders ex- 
pected to be devoured or to dwell with the gods in 
burning mountains„ Their trades were those of 
fishermen, tiller of the ground, builders of canoes 
and houses. Each trade had its presiding deity. 

They kept household gods also. From time immemorial 
there existed the sacred inclosures, places of ref¬ 
uge, into which they fled in time of war or from any 
violent pursuar. The king was their chief of war, 
priest and God. Their mystic legends and chants were 
preserved. They were without rhyme or rhythm. Their 
music was furnished by druma, gourda, and bamboo 
flutes and a kind of guitar. 

When Europeans first knew the islands, the Ha- 
waiian family was in a stage including both polyandry 
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and polygyny. It was said by Morgan that two or 
more brothers with their vives, or two or more sis- 
ters with their husbands, cohabitet! with seeming 
promiscuity. Levis H- Morgan brought this to the 
attention of ethnologists in 1871 and made It the 
basis of his second stage of the "evolution of the 
family . n The system was called punaluan meaning 
f, dear friend." This vanished when the mlssionaries 
cante. Cannibalism was practiced only with the eat- 
ing of the heart and liver of human beings offered 
as sacrifices during rellgious rites, and that some 
part of a warrior slain in battle be devoured by 
the victor chiefs, who believed they would inherit 
the valor of the dead man. They wore scant clothing 
very often consisting of a narrow strip of cloth 
wrapped around the loin and passed betwcen the legs» 
This was the dress of the man, while the women wore 
knee-length skirts. Both sexes delight in adorning 
themselves with garlands of flowers known as the 
lei. They are good-tempered, lighthearted, and love 
pleasure. They have many games and sporta. Particu- 
larly do they like games and sports played in water. 
Front early days their tools consisted of stone and 
lava hatchets, shark's tooth knives, hardwood 
spades, kapa cloth and fans. Their food consisted of 
fish, either fresh or dried bananas, seaweed, sweet 
potato, yam, breadfruit, kalo, and coconut; pol, a 
national dish made frotn the root of the kalo. One 
of the table delicacies of former days was made from 
a particular breed of dog which was fed exclusively 
on pol bcfore it was kllled, cooked, and served* 

They make an intoxicating drink from roots of 
plants. 

Their dwellings were made of wood and thatched 
with grass on top and at the sides. They cooked 
very little and this was done outside* The oven was 
a hole in the ground lined with stones and a fire 
made thereiiu Upon removing from the fire, they 
placed their food, wrapped in leaves, near the rocks 
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and covered it up until ready to serve. 

The Haviian language is a diffusion of Malayo- 
PoXynesia. It is soft and harmonious, being highly 
vocalic in sound. Their alphabet differs frora the 
English in that it is less in number. k speliing 
book vas printed in 1822, two newspapers were founded 
in 1834; and the Bible vas translated in 1839. 

In spite of the progress in the islands, the 
race is probably dying out* Captain Cook esti- 
mated the number to be 400,000; American mission- 
aries estimated the number of natives to be 142,000; 
in 1832 the census gave the number 130,313. By 1890 
the number had fallen to 34,436. It is said that 
the blood of the race has been poisoned by introduc- 
tion of foreign diseases that have caused the de- 
crease in population. There are fever women than 
tnen and the married women have few children. Two 
out of three have none; again the mothers appear to 
have little materna! instinct and neglect their off- 
spring. 

Sorae think that these causes are diminishing in 
force and the "fittest 11 of the race may survivc. (46) 


(46) Encyclopaedia Britannica, llth Edition. Volume 
XIII, pp. 87-89. 
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Chapter VIII 


THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA<47) 


Apart from Japanese and Chinese settlers, the In¬ 
habitant s in the lsland include Chinese and HokkaS; 
related to tribes of Kwantung provinee in China and 
ahorigines. The lattet belongs physically to the 
Nesiot type^ consp icuous in the Philippines and the 
Netherlands Indies with brown skin and long heads. 
But they have undoubtedly united with other Eastem 
Asiatic elements > including isolated instances of 
individuaIs apparently of pigmy stock who have 
kinky hair and an indication of a Papuasian Negroid 
e1ement* 

Ir culture and in language they have affinities 
with the XndonesianSj such as the Igorates of the 
Philippines. They practice head hunting which regu- 
lates the social standing of the man and is con- 
nected with marriage. They have age grades and 
matriarchy, The lobes of the ear are mutllated; 
tatooing is praeticed as a puberty ceremony; boys 
and girls have the two upper lateral incisor teeth 
removed. They practice hoe culture. Single raen 
live apart in bachelor houses* Salt is used by 
some as currency. 

Ancestor worship is notable and the priestesses 
are diviners and act as rain destroyers. 


(47) Encyclopedia Britannica,, Vol. 9> pp. 515-516 } 
1949 ed. 
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Chapter IX 

THE RYUKYU ISLAND GR0UP(48) 


The Ryukyu or (Luchu) is a long chain of Islands 
forming Okinawa, a prefecture of Japan. Japanese 
cartographers reckon the Ryukyu as having a coast- 
line of 763 miles, an area of 936 square miles 3 and 
a population of 574j579 people. 

The people are divided into three main groups; 
the northem group called Oshima-shoto, the Central 
group called the Okinawa gunto and retto to signify 
archi pelago, a ciuster of Islands, and the last 
group is subdivided unto gunto and Yayeyama-gunto» 

The upper class in Luchu is different from 
Japan in that they are shorter and better propor- 
tioned than the Japanese. They have higher fore- 
headSj eyes not so deeply set, face less flattened, 
atchedj and thick eyebrows, better noses, marked 
cheek bones, and greater hftiriness. 

The last characteristics have been attributed 
to the presence of Ainu blood, and suggest that when 
the Japanese race entered Japan from Korea, they 
drove the Ainu northvard and southward* One group 
found their way tothe Luchu and the other Yezo. 

The women of the upper class of Luchu never 
appeared in publiCj and never alluded to conversa* 
tion; but the women of the lower class go freely 


(48) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 19, p. 787, 
1949 ed. 
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vith uncovered faces. The Luchu costumes resemble 
that of Japan. The chief staple of the people l s 
diet is the sweet potato, and pork is the ptincipal 
luxury. An anclent law requires each fatnily to keep 
four pigs. In times of scarcity, a species of sago 
is eaten. 

The Tinsunshi (Grandson of Heaven) is the 
mythica1 founder of the Luchu. Toward the close of 
the 12th century, Tinsunshi's desCendants vere 
driven frora the throne; but , the national party 
found a leader in Shunton, son of Tameloma, a merra- 
ber of the Menanto family who vas expelled from 
Japan and came to Luchu and raarriod. 
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Chapter X 

THE PENINSULA OF KOREAC49) 


The origin of the Korean people is lost in the midst 
of antiquity, but their language and their physiog- 
nomy would indicate that they are closely related to 
aII the other Turanian people of Northern Asia. The 
language is aggluti-native and very highly developed 
syntatically. It differs greatly from Japanese and 
wholly from the Chinese. The Koreans have dark 
straight hair and slight obliquity of the eye, high 
cheekbones, and a moderately prognothous jaw like all 
the Turanian tribes, The male height averages five 
feet four and one half Inches and somewhat exceeds 
that of Japanese. The ordinary Korean has a fine 
physique } virxl and capable of enomnous labour. The 
porters carry on their backs, bales Weighlng Up to 
400 lbs. Scicntists have noticed two types of faces 
in Korea, one of which is a more patriciaa cast. The 
sane is true in Japan and there are those who harbor 
the theory that in prehistoric times there was immi¬ 
grat ion from the South which included both of the 
types. 

They praetice horticulture. The unmarried men 
live apart in bachelor houses built on piler proper- 
ty rights which are ill defined. Salt is used for 
currency by sorae. Ance stor worship is notable and 
the priestesses are diviners and act as rain de- 
stroyers. 


(49) Encyclopedia Britannica, VoL. 13, pp. 486, 
1949 ed- 
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Chapter XI 

THE ISLAND OF SUMAT«A{50> 


The populat ion of Sumatra includes 26,354 Europeans 
and Eurasiansj and 297,592 foreign Asiatics, includ 
ing Chinese. Two-fif ths o£ the Europeans , and two- 
thirds of the Chinese live in the East Coa st Govem 
ment. Sumatra has a very small urban population. 

Arabs, Chinese and Indians of many races have 
long been settled around the coast , where also, 
there were oace Hindu - Japanese colonies, and the 
mixture of blood vhich has resulted, and European 
contact, has given a much higher civilization than 
that which prevails in the interiox, where the 
Hindu-Japanese influence was littlc felt in many 
regions, and even Islamic culture failed to pene¬ 
trate., leaving the people in their anclent state 
of animistic barbarism. 

Many of the indlgenous tribes of the interior 
are stili in a comparatively low state of develop- 
ment, but through simple education spread under 
Dutch influence, barbarous customs disappeared 
r-apidly, lack of clothing gave way to garments of 
Malayan style, a higher Standard of living began 
to assert itself, also improved methods of agri- 
cuiture, and there vere the beginnings of indus- 
try, while both Christianity and Xslam tended to 
replace the an ira i sm of savagery. 

The whole of the indlgenous population had 
probably a common Malayo-Polynesian origin, but 
today, all the races may be classified as Malay, 
in a wide sense. The pre-Malay blood of the 
country has been absorbed thoroughly, while 
there is no race of true Negroid type. 


(50) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol* 21, p, 548, 
1949 ed. 
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Of these, Malayan divisions in the Achinese 
inhabit the anclent kingdom of Achin in the north- 
western promontory and the whole of the Qayo coun- 
try. 


Gayos: - The Gayos numbering about 52,000 are 
essentially a highland and insular race, and form 
an ethnographical unit, ali speaking one language* 
They are agricultural and pastoral, a friendly and 
honest race, living in well built housea of uood, 
in sina 11 scattered villages, and are the equal in 
civilization of the Chams of Indo-China, Mohamraedan 
by religion, they are patriarchal, 

Battak Groups - The Battaks number 1,205,000 
and inhabit the mountain region around Lake Toba. 

They are divided into scveral groups, differing con- 
siderably in Language and custoras, Of Malay-Poly- 
nesian origin, the Battaka are nearly one-third 
Mohammedan; one-third are CHristian, and the rest 
are Animist, Their old-time cannibalism, which Mas 
largely primitive and ritualistic, and slavery have 
disappeared. Their Standard of culture is high, 
they possess a written language of their ovn, build 
compact and picturesque houses, with. horncd roofs 
(on piles, many families inhabiting onc house), and 
have rice barns and a conamina 1 hall, and the houses 
are beautifully decorated, the Battaks being elever 
craftsmcn in wood, ivory, and copper, while they un¬ 
der st and iron smeltering. 

Their society is patriarchal, marriage, exogamic, 
women are in a subordinate position, but are treated 
kindly, and polygamy is practiced. There are vil¬ 
la g e councils, a nobility and land belongs to a 
family, or vlllage, but tanure differs, 

Menagkabau Malays - South of the Battaks, in 
the Podang highlands and vicinity are the Menagkabau 
14alays (about 1,985,000), 
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Although eonnected to Islam, the Menangkabau 
Malays retain their anclent custom o£ the Macriar- 
chate, i.e.j descent and inheritance in the female 
1ine } which is sald to be preserved novhere in a 
purer forni than amoag these Malays. A wlfe remaina 
after marriage with her kinsfolk on the mother's 
side; the husband having no horae of his own, only 
visits his wife 7 and resides in his mother'8 house* 
Names 7 privileges 7 and property derive from the 
oother 1 8 side» The eIdest man of the older female 
line is termed "Maroak”, and he is the keeper of ali 
possessione of the fantily. Marriage between mem- 
bers of the same tribe is not allowed* Houses ralsed 
frora the ground 7 are very ornate and picturesque 7 
with horned ridge-poles and finely carved wooden 
fronts sometimes painted. Severa1 faroilies bearing 
the saroe patronymic live in the same house; and 
severa! houses, their rice barns 7 a conmunal house 7 
a mosque ; a school and an iim, and a market form a 
village- There are priests and nobles. The pcople 
live by trade 7 agriculture 7 hunting and fishing. 
Their language is one of the chief branches of 
tfalay (with a few words of Sanskrit origin). At one 
time the Javanese script was used 7 but now this is 
Arabie. 

There are other peoples of Sumatra 7 all having 
the usual Malay characteristics, not fond of work 7 
prone to finery, devoted to sporta and gameing, 
friendly and intelligent 7 and living in tribes. 
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Ch apter XII 


THE JAVA ISLAND G*0UP(5I> 


Java is fourth in area, but the most important of the 
island o£ the Malay archipelago vhich constitute the 
Netherlands strait, 14 - 50 miles vide, and from Bali 
on the east, by Bali strait, 1.5 miles vide, in the 
north* It is 606 miles long and 127 miles wide at 
greatest dimensions, and its area vithout the island 
of Madura is 48,504 sq. miles. Though thls area 
constitutes but 77, of the total area of the Indies, 
it has 70% of its population; in 1930 there vere 
41,718,364 people living in Java, of vhich Madura 
numbercd 1,962,462 in 1930. Sinee the population 
Increased there were more than 48,000,000 inhabitants. 
Java lies between !f , 52 t and 8°47's, and 105°I2 I and 
114 0 35’K. 

Borian or Bawewn (73 square mile) is 100 miles 
north of Surabaya the site of an extinct volcano. 

Its population is primarily of Modurise stock. They 
are fishermen and traders. 

The island of Java is highly developed* It is 
the mosc important island and the political and cul¬ 
tura 1 center of the Malay archlpelago. An excellent 
system of good roads vas developed throughout the 
island, while railroads connect ali tovns of any 
importante. Java is one of the most densely popu¬ 
la ted spots in the World, with an average of 815 


(51) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, 12, pp, 974-980, 
1949 ed. 
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persons per sq. mile. This density is greatest in 
the Southern parts of Middle Java, where regions are 
found with an average of 2,260 inhabitants per 
square mile. The vast majority (%?,) of the native 
population lives in rural communi ties scattered 
over the island while their nvain activity is the 
growing of their own food erops, primarily rice on 
irrigated fields and com carsara in the non- 
irrigated fields. When the irrigated rice fields 
are too dry for rice during the dry monsoon, com, 
soybeans, peanuts, and tohacco are grown* An 
elaborate irrigation System brings vater from the 
river and streams through canals and ditches to the 
fields of the farmers* These are mostly staall pea- 
sants, each owning an average of a few acres of 
land. In this predominantly rural island thexe are 
only a few cities in the modern sense of the word. 
These are the centers of administration and westem 
economic activity. 

The most important City of eastern Java and 
Java’s second largest city, Surabaya, has a popula¬ 
tiori of 314,675; of whom 26,000 are Europeans and 
40,000 are Chinese. 

Although the majority of the people in eastern 
Java are Javanese, there is an important influx of 
Madurese from the island of Hadura especially in the 
northwestern part of this province. The Madurese 
people are famous cattle breedcrs and fishermen. 

The people of Java are of Malay stock although 
they show Mongolean affinities in dark skin, lack 
of body hair and poverty of beard. They are small 
in stature, generally broad-headed and have straight 
hair, while many of them have the typica! Mongolian 
eyes. The three groups which inhabit Java differ 
in character as well as in language. The Javanese 
have a great love for order and harmony; the 
Tundanese have a more lively temp er ament; and the 
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Madurese have a rather hot temper but they are thrif> 
ty and energetic* 

Their religlon is Moharamedanism^ but a strong 
influente of Buddhism and Brahmnism can stili be 
discemedj while folk beliefs stili have a great in¬ 
fluente among the raasses. 

The main food staple of Java is rice, which is 
used with vegetables and £ish. Meat is eaten occa- 
sionally, as is milk. 

Men as well as tfomen wear long skirts (sarongs), 
with these the women wear blouses and the men wear 
jacketSj while the Tien always wear either a black 
cap of a kind of turban. 
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Chapter XI i i 


THE BORNEO ISLAND GR0UP(52) 


The people of the island of Borneo belong to a vari- 
ety of racesj each of which is of different origin 
and degree of civilization. 

The Chinese people seem to have bcen among the 
first civilized people vho had dealings with Borneo, 
if the colonization of a part of the island by 
Hindus be excepted. Chinese annaIs speak of tribute 
paid to the empire by Pha-la on the nor th ea st coast 
of the island as early as the seventh century, and 
later documents mentton a Chinese colonization in 
the fifteenth century. Traditions of Malays and 
others seem to confirm the statements, and many of 
the leading fami lies of Brunei in north-west Bomeo 
claim to have Chinese blood in their veins i vhile 
the anna Is of Sulu record an extensive Chinese im¬ 
migrat ion about 1575, The flourishing condition of 
Borneo in the 16th and 17th centuries vas largely 
due to the energy of Chinese settlers and to trade 
with China. In the 18th century there was a con- 
siderable Chinese population settlcd in Brunei f 
engaged for the most part in planting and expoxting 
pepper, but consistent oppression by native rajahs 
destroyed their industry and led eventually to the 
practical extirpation of the Chinese. The Malay 
chiefs of other districts encouraged immigration 
from China and before long Chinese settlers vere 
found in considerabit numbers in upper Sarawak, at 

(52) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 3, pp. 905-914, 

1949 cd. 
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Bau and Bidi, Sambas, Kontrado, Pontianak and else- 
vhere, They were at first forbidden to engage in 
commarce or agricultore., to carry fire-arros f to pos¬ 
ses s or manufacture gunpowder. 

About 1779 the Dutch acquired immediate authority 
over ali strangers, and thus assumed responsibility 
for contxol of the Chinese, who presently proved 
themselves somewhat troublesome. Their numbers con¬ 
stant ly increased and were re-inforced by new immi- 
grants, and pushing inland In seatch of fresh mineral 
bearing areas, they contracted frequent intermarriage 
with the Dayaks and other non-Mohammedan natives. 

They brought with them from China their aptitude for 
the organization of secret societies which, almost 
from the first, assumed the guise of political asso- 
ciations. These secret societies facilitated col¬ 
lective action, and under astute leaders they offered 
a formidable oppostion to the Dutch govemment. 

Later, when driven into the interior, and eventually 
out of Dutch territory, they cost the first rajah of 
Sarawak, about the year 1857, some severe contests 
before they were at last reduced to obedience. 

Sericus disturbances among the Chinese form, perhaps, 
the most valuable element in the civilization and 
development of the island, just as does his fellow 
in the mining States of the Malay Peninsula. They 
are industrious, frugal and intelligent; the richer 
among them are excellent men of husiness, and are 
peculiarly equitable in their dealings; the majority 
of ali classes can read and wrlte their own script, 
and the second generation acquires an . education of 
a European type with great facility. The bulk of 
the shop-keeping, trading and mining Industries, so 
long as the mining is of an alluvial character, is 
in Chineee hands* The greater part of the Chinese 
on the West coast were originally drawn from the 
boundarles of Kwang-si. They are called Kehs, and 
are of the same tribes as those which fumish the 
bulk of the workers to the tin mines of the Malay 
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Peninsula. They are a rough and hardy people, and 
are apt at times to be turbuLent. The shop-keeping 
class comes mostly from fwb-Kie» and the coast dis- 
tricts of Amay. The Hylaats make excellent domestic 
servante• 

The classifications of the peoples o£ Borneo is 
beset vlth difficulties, because ciear lines of de- 
marcation betveen typee are, for varicus reasons, 
almost impossible to detexmine. 

It is probable tbat at one time the island vas 
inhabited by peopie of the negrito (pygmy) race. 

of a Negrito populat ion are to be found in 
almost all the ialand adjacent to the coast of 
Borneo, and on the Island of Palawan there exist 
today a dearfish Negrito people known as Alta, un- 
doubtedly an indigenous e lenient, and stili in many 
places the recognixed owners of the soil. 

In Borneo itself it is doubtful i£ any comnu- 
nities of this race remain, although individuals 
may occasionally be met whose hair and facial char¬ 
acteris tics strongly suggest an infuslon of Negrito 
blood. Such cases are pexhaps sufficiently accounted 
for by the fact that frixa time to time slaves and 
captives have been imported from the outside. 

Today the inhabitants of the island may be 
classified generally as Laut and Dayak. The first 
word means "Sea people,” and is applied by the 
pagan inhabitants of the island to Malays, who are 
ttohanAtedans and mostly live on the coast; the second 
is a Boraean word varying in exact significance ac- 
cording to locality, and meaning either up-country 
people, or more generally, all people who are not 
coast people or Mohamnedans. The Malays first 
settled in Borneo, especially on the north coast, 
some 700 years ago, and later penetrated inland, 
naturally following the course of the many rlvers. 
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They se em to have belonged, in the toain ; to the 
class known as Orang-Bennua (meti of the soil), such 
4s ace found elsewhexe (e.g.)j in Celebes 3 Jilolo 
and Madagascar and are distinet from the cultured 
Haiay peopleSj raany of vhom were probably Hin dos 
before conversion. Many of the Orang-Malay in the 
island today axe either recent converts or the de¬ 
scendant s of such converts. 
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Chapter XIV 

THE SAMOA ISLAND GR0UPC53) 


Samoa > an archipolago in the South Pacific, consists 
of fourteen islands, forming a slightly curved chain 
running in a norfhwestem, southeastern direction, 
betwoen 13° 26’ and 14° 22'S, and 169° 29' and 172° 
48'W. The islands are administratively divided be- 
tween American Samoa, a possession of the United 
States, and Western Samoa, which formerly belonged 
to Germany but in 1920 became a mandate of New 
Zealand, Tutuila is the main island of the American 
group, which also includes Aumm, Ofu, Olesega, Tau 
and Rose, the last named a coral islet, Western 
Samoa is composed of eight islands: Savaii, Manono, 
Apolima, Nuulu, Upolu, Fanuatapu, Manua, and Nuutele 
The population of American Samoa in 1940 was 12,908, 
of whom 11,919 were natives and 989 were foreign- 
bonit The white population, inclusive of the per- 
sonnel o£ the local naval station, was 300. The 
population of Western Samoa in 1945 was 68,197 of 
whom 359 were Europeans and 5,040 part Europearts. 

The Samoans are pure Polynesians and have es - 
caped the tendency to die out that has been observed 
among some of the natives of the South Seas. It is 
a tradition that Savaii, in Western Samoa, was the 
center of dispersa1 of the Polynesian race over the 
Pacific from Hawaii to New Zealand. Physicaliy the 
Samoans are of excellent stock, They are light 
brown in color, with handsome, regular features. 
Their average height is 5 ft. 10 inches. 


(53) Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 19, pp. 920-921, 
1949 ed. 
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Their original idolatry was not accompanied by human 
sacrifices; many of them have become converts to 
Christianity, but thcy retain some of the rites and 
superstitioris that were assoclated with their old re- 
ligion. The main items in their diet are vegetables, 
coconut in various foms, bread, fruit, bananas, 
fishj and pork, the latter being especially in demand 
for native feasts. The manu group was probably dis- 
covered by the Dutch navigator , Jacob Ro-ggeveen, in 
1722» He gave them the name Baumann islands, after 
ane of his captains. 

The French expiorer, Louis de Bouganville, visi- 
ted the islands in 1768 and called them the Isles des 
Navigateurs, a name which is stili some times used. 

La Perouse followed in 1787, Edwaxds of the ''Pandora 11 
in 1791 and Otto Van Rotzeane in 1824. Two members 
of the London Missionary Society came to Samoa in 
1830 and the American explorer, Charles Wilkes, sur- 
veyed the archipelago in 1839. Further commerciai 
penetration followed, and Great Eritain, the United 
States, and Germany, respectively, appointed repre- 
sentatives 1847, 1853 and 1861. Natives wars and 
foreign conmercial interests led to demands for annex- 
ation. The United States took over Pago Pago, the best 
harbour in the archipelago, as a cooling station in 
1878, and concluded a trading agreement with the 
natives. Germany and Great Britain obtained similar 
priviieges in the following year. The three powers 
held a conference on the Samoan question in Berlin 
in 1889 and what amounted to a tripartite protec- 
torate was established, There was a new outbreak of 
native wars in 1898, and England and Germany reached 
an agreement on the Samoan question in 1900 which was 
subsequently ratified by the United States. 

Under this agreement Great Britain withdrew from 
Samoa altogether, in consideration of compensation 
elsewhere, Germany received an agreement on the 
Samoan question in 1900 and received title to Western 
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Sarnoa and the United States took over Tutuila and 
the other eastern islands. A New Zealand expedi- 
tionary fore e occupied Western Samoa on Aug- 30 j 
1914, and the League of Nations gratited New Zea¬ 
land a mandate for this part of the archipelago in 
1920« 


German land Holdings of more than 8,000 acres 
vere expropriated. At the end of 1941 and in 1942 
these normally placid and isolated islands acquired 
important strategic significante in the Pacific war. 
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Chapter XV 

THE ALEUTIAN ISLAND GROUP 


Aleutian Islands, a chain of smalL islands situated 
in the Northern Pacific Ocean, and extending about 
1,200 miles vestward from the extremity of the Alas- 
kan peninsula toward the peninsula of Kamchatka; 
they constitute part of the territory of Alaska, 
U.S.A. The island also called Catharine archipelago, 
comprises four groups - the Fox, Adrean of Rat and 
Near islands- They are ali inciuded betwecn 52° 
and 55°N. and 172°E. and 163°H. 

The axis of the archipelago near the mainland 
of Alaska has a Southwest trend, but at the 179th 
meridian its direction changes to the northvest. 

This change of direction corresponds to a curve in 
the line of the volcanic fissures which have con- 
tributed their products to the building of the 
islands, The island chair is really a vestem con* 
tlnuation of the Aleutian range on the mainland. 

The great majority of the islands hear evident marks 
of volcanic origin, some of them active; many of the 
islands, however, are not wholly volcanic, but made 
up of certain crystalline or sedimentary rocks, and 
also amber and beds of lignite, The coasts are rocky 
and surfwom, and the approaches are exeeedingly 
dangerous, the land rising iamediately from the coast 


(54) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, 1, pp, 557-558, 
1949 ed. 
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to steep bold mountams, 

The climate of the islands is oceanic, with 
moderate and fairly uniform temperatur es and heavy 
rainfall* Fogs are almost constant* The sunmers 
are much cooler than on the mainland at Sitka, but 
the winter temperatures of the islands and of South** 
eas t em Alaska is very nearly the sasne. The annua 1 
temperature for Malaska the most important island of 
that group, is about 38 F. 

The grcving season Xasts about 135 days, from 
early May until late September, but agriculture is 
limited to the raising of a few vegetables. The 
Islands are practically destitute of trees^ hut are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of herbage, includ- 
ing grasses, hedges, and many flowering piants. 
Attempta have been made to raise sheep and reindeer 
on the islands, but the industry is stili in its 
infancy with some uncertainty as to future results. 
The principal occupations of the natives have always 
been fishing and hunting, and the women weave bas~ 
ketry of exquisite fineness. From the end of the 
18th century the Russian fur tradere had Aretic 
fox. 


Under Aanerican regime seai fishing off the 
Aleutians, save by the natives, has never been legal, 
but the rapid depletion of animals has threatened the 
Aleuts (as the natives are conmonly called), with 
starvation. In recent years the raising of foxes, 
especially the blue fox, has been conducted quite ex- 
tensively throughout the islands and with & fair 
mea sure of success. This industry fumished employ- 
ment to many natives. Fish and sea-fovl are ex¬ 
treme ly abundant. 

The natives are rather short in stature, but 
plump and well shaped, with short necks, swarthy 
faces, black eyes, and long black hair. They are 
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a branch of the Esquimaven family, but differs 
greatly froro the Eskimo o£ the ma iniand in language 
habits, dispositiori and inental ability. They were 
good fighters until they were cowed by treatment of 
the Russians, who practically reduced them to slav- 
ery. Christianity is recognized in the form of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

In dress and mode of life they have outwardly 
adopted civilized customs. It is stated, before the 
advent of the Russians there were 25,000 Aleuts on 
the archipelago, but that the barbarites of the 
traders nearly extinguished the native population. 
The total populatIon of the archipelago in 1939 was 
816. The principal settlexnents are on the Unlaaka, 
the oldest settled in 1760-75. There is a custom 
house, a Rus sian-Greek Church, and a Methodist mis- 
sion and orphanage, and the beadquarters for a con- 
slderable fleet of United States coast guard vessels 
Which patrol the sealing grounds of the Fribilofs: 
adjacent is Dutch Harbor where a U. S. Naval Rase 
was established in 1941. The Commander Island group 
near the Asiatic coast is geographically, but sinee 
the aequisition of the Russian possessions by Ameri¬ 
ca, not politically, a part of the Aleutian System. 

In 1841 the Rus sian Government sent out Vi tus 
Bering, a Dane, and Alexei Chirikov, a Russian, in 
the Ships "Saint pe ter" and "Saint Paul" on a voyage 
of discovery in the Northern Pacific* Aftcr the 
ships vere separated by a storm Chirikov discovered 
severa 1 ea s t em islands of the Aleutian group, and 
Bering discovered severa 1 of the westem islands, 
finally being wrecked and losing his life on the 
stand of the Cotranander group that now bears his 
name. The survivors of Bering*s party raached Kam- 
chatka in a boat constructed from the wreckage of 
tbeir ship, and reported that the islands were rich 
in fur-bearixig anima Is. Siberian fur hunters at 
once flocked to the Commander Islands and gradually 
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moved eastward across the Aleutian islands to the 
mainland. In this Tiianner Russia gained a foothold 
on the nor th-westem coast o£ North America, The 
Aleutian islands consequently belonged to Russia, 
until that country in 1867 transferred to the 
United States ali its possessions in America. 
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Chapter XVJ 

THE SOLOMON ISLAWD GROUP 


Salomon Islands is an archipelago of the westem 
Pacific ocean ; included in Melanesia, and forming a 
chain (in continuation of that of the Admiralty I 5 ” 
lands and New Micklenburg in the Bismark archipel- 
ago) from Northvest to Southeast between 154 40 1 

and 162° 30 1 East, and 11° South, with a total land 
area of 17,000 5 quare miles. 

The Spanish Navigator Alavro Mendana roust be 
credited with the discovery of these islands in 
1567, though it is doubtful whether he was actually 
thc first European vho sct eyes on them. In antici- 
pation of thcir natura1 riches he named them Islas 
de Soloman. The expedition surveyed the Southern 
portion of the group and named the three large is¬ 
lands San Cristoval, Guadal canal and Ysab^l* The 
Solomons were then lost sight of until in 1767. 
Philip Carteret lighted on their eastem shores at 
Gover Island and passed to the north of the group, 
without, however, recognizing that it formed part of 
the Spanish diseoveries. In 1768 Louis de Bougan- 
ville found his way thither, discovered the three 
northern islands (Buka, Bougainville and Choiseul), 
sailed through the channel which divides the two 
last and which bears his name* In 1769 a French 
Navigator, M* de Surville, was the first, in spite 
of the hostllity of the natives, to make any leng- 
thened stay in the group. He gave some of the is¬ 
lands the French names they stili bear. In 1792 and 
1793 d' UrviIle in 1838 continued the survey. In 
1745 the French Marist Fathers went to Ysabel, where 
Mgr. Epaulle, first vicar-apostolic of Melanesia, 
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was killed by the natives soon after landing. Three 
years later thls mission had to be abandoned, but In 
1881 was again resuraed. In 1865 John Colerldge 
Patterson, soon afterwards blshop of Melanesia, had 
paid his first visit to the islands, and native 
teachers trained at the Melanesian Mission Coilege 
subsequently established themselves there. About 
this date, Benjamin Boyd, vhile crulsing in the 
yacht "Manderer", was kidnapped by the natives and 
never again heard of. In 1893 the isiand Malaita, 
Marovo, Caudalcanal and San Cxistoval with their 
surrounding islets vere annexed to Great Britain, 
and a delimitation of German and British influence 
in the archipelago was made by the convention of 
November 14, 1899- The German Solomon is lancis vere 
occupied by an Australian force in September, 1914, 
and under mandate frotn the League of Nations the 
islands vere assigned to Australia in 1920- (55) 

According to Freeman (56) the native population 
forms by far the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Solomons. The total for the group comprising the 
protectoxate and what was formerly a mandate, but 
not a trusteeship, is dlfficult to assess, but was 
probably about 145,000 in 1940. Except in several 
marginal islands to the north, east, and south of 
the main group, the natives are Melanesians. In a 
few outer islands, they are Polynesians. There are 
a few hundred Europeans and Chinese in the islands. 
Freeman also States that the population is concen- 
trated mainly on the north coast, where the natives 
depend mainly on fish, yams, and coconuts. 

The Solomons were the farthest region in the 


(55) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX, p* 954, 
1949 ed. 

(56) Freeman, 0. W-, Geography of the Pacific, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1951. 
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Southwest Pacific reached by the Ja^anese durlng 
their forward thrust id the first months of 1942, 

A force of American marines made a surprise attack 
in the Southern Solomons August 7, 1942 > seizing the 
Important harbour of Tulagi ; in Flordia Xslandj and 
the strategically valuable airfield which the Japa* 
nese had constructed on Guadalcanal Island. Pierce 
fighting by land, air and sea raged around Guadal¬ 
canal for months; in the early phases of the fight¬ 
ing four heavy eruisers vere sunk by a Japanese 
surprise attack. 
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SUMMARY 


In these groups o£ islands, the natives who are of 
Me laneeian stock, have proved to be cruel and 
treacherous; and the unexplored Interior regions 
remairt somewhat prevalent of cannibalism. The 
physical characteristics of the Melanesians are of 
the Negroid race ; with frizzled hair , flattened 
nosej thick lips, prominent Lower jaw, and spindled 
legs. The skin is dark, almost black* The Mela¬ 
nesians grovr in height aecording to the regions 
they live in, Those that live in Fiji are taller 
than those of the average Melanesian. (57) 

The Melanesians are on a more primitive level 
of social organization than the Polynesians* (58) 
language and customs vary from reglon to region 
and from isLand to island. They have no genera i 
ruie of social organization beyond the clan or 
tribe. They have a matriarchal form of family life 
which discourages the accumulation of property and 
traditions, also they are less responsive to for- 
eign arts than the Polynesians. They are more 
Creative in pottery and in SOme regions they are 
considerably developed in trade and marketing. 

The Melanesian culture and the wide v-ariety of 
local praetices can be noticed ciearly in the 

(57) Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, 20, pp, 954-955, 
1949 ed. 

(58) Use of Polynesian in this report is merely for 
comparison because of a few scattered in the 
islands, for the most part they are of a neigh 
boring island, and only a few penetrate to the 
above mentioned island. There is little inter 
mixture of these two groups» 
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Soloroon group. Head-hunting for revenge is prac- 
ticed and each house ls built a safe distance from 
the other to provide hiding in the trees between 
houses for fear any owner may be sought for head- 
hunting. Clothing is worn according to region, sorae 
wear little clothes and are severe in sex morality, 
while others wear more clothes and are very lax in 
sex. 


A conmon trait of the Melanesians is the slight 
development in the art of warj they use the pointed 
arrows and speaxs and in some of the tribes they do 
not use shields; stili in others some use the spears 
with barbed points and others use the long } narrow 
vicker shield. The sling ls used most and a club 
with a head of Iron which is thrown with a consider- 
able amount of power. 

The Melanesian religion is primitive animisttij 
spirits of ancestors and natura1 objects are often 
worshipped; howeverj they are less imaginative than 
are the Polynesians. (59) The hold of the priests on 
the people is explained by skill in magic arts; know- 
ledge of certain magica1 arts are necessary for the 
launching of a canoe. In some tribes belief is found 
in the totem animaIs from human beings closely iden¬ 
ti fied with them. 


(59) Op. eit. 
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